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A VOLUTE KRATER AT TARANTO! 
[PLATES VIII, IX.| 


In April 1898 at Ceglie? near Bari there was discovered a large 
tomb, the principal contents of which consisted of a number of vases, 
some entire but most of them in a fragmentary condition, which were 
later acquired by the Taranto Museum, where they now are.* Two of 
these vases, both large volute kraters, on account of the great interest of 
the subjects and of the general excellence of their composition and draw- 
ing, are of the highest importance for the study of early South Italian 
pottery and it seems surprising that they have remained so long unpub- 
lished, despite an ever-increasing amount of literature about them. One, 
published earlier in the present year,? depicts (a) seated Dionysus sur- 
rounded by his followers and (b) on the upper register, Perseus terrifying 
the silens with the Gorgon’s head, and below, dancers at the festival of 
the Karneia. The other vase (Plates VIII, IX) 6 is even more richly 
figured as it has separate scenes on the neck as well. Its obverse shews 
(1) a scene from the fight between the Centaurs and Lapiths, (ii) the 
birth of Dionysus; and the reverse, (i) Herakles served by silens, (ii) an 
Amazonomachy. Two are subjects common in the repertory of the vase 
painter, two are rare. 

The Birth of Dionysus, unlike its counterpart the Birth of Athena, 
never seems to have been a very popular subject with the vase painter, 
nor for that matter with the great painters, as the elder Pliny 7 can give 
us only one reference to such a painting, and that is a parody of the scene 
by an artist named Ctesilochus. The representation of this subject on 
vases 5 falls into two main types—(a) the actual emergence of Dionysus 


handles and neck. Traces 


1 I am greatly indebted to Prof. R. Bartoccini, 
Director of the Museo Nazionale in Taranto, for 
sending me photographs of this and other unpub- 
lished vases in the Museum, and allowing me to 
publish them. Also I would like to thank Prof. 
A. B. Cook for reading through this paper and bring- 
ing several new points to my notice, as well as giving 
me access to his unpublished material; and Mr. 
André Kenny for much help and advice. 

2 The ancient town of Caelia; see RE. III. i, 
1252. 

3 Ouagliati, MSc. 1900, p. 504. 

4 Cases 93, 95, 165, 166. 

5 Wuilleumier, RA. 1933, ii, pp. 3-30, where 
bibliography. Add Philippart, Collections de la 
Céramique en Italie, 2, p. 68. 

€ Case 165, Ceglie 109. Large volute krater with 
swan's-head handles, ht. 77 cm.; repaired and 
restored, with a good deal of surface repainting on 


of gilding. Biblio- 
graphy :—Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, p. 72, n. 4; 
Moon, BSR. 1929, p. 39; Wuilleumier, RA. 1929, 
li, p. 202 and 1931, i, p. 250; Quagliati, op. cit. 
p. 506, no. 7; 77 Museo Nazionale di Taranto, p. 25; 
Philippart, op. cit. p. 68, no. 3; Watzinger, FR. iii, 
P- 348, n. 13. 

= NV. H. xxxv, 140: Ctesilochus, Apellis discipulus, 
petulanti pictura innotuit Ioue Liberum parturiente 
depicto mitrato et muliebriter ingemescente inter 
opstetrica dearum. Cf. Sellers’ note ad loc. in her 
edition of Pliny’s chapters on painting. 

° Heydemann, Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm, 
1885, p. 13; Wuilleumier, RA. 1929, ii, p. 204; 
Walters, Hist. Anc. Pottery, vol. 2, p. 19, n. 2; p. 55, 
n. 20; Greifenhagen, RM. 46, p. 27. A fuller ac- 
count of this subject will be found in the third volume 
of Prof. Cook's Zeus, p. 79. 
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from the thigh of Zeus and (2) Dionysus, completely emerged from the 
thigh, and standing upon it, like a small edition of his grown-up self. It 
is this latter type which comes first chronologically, and this we may 
parallel from the Birth of Athena? which probably provided the inspira- 
tion for our subject. Of type (a), apart from the vase here published, 
there are three examples:— 


(1) Ar.f.lekythos in Boston? on which only the head of Dionysus is yet visible, and 
Zeus eases his thigh asif to assist the delivery. 
(2) A r.f. fragment in Bonn 1%, shewing Dionysus half emerged from the thigh of 


Fic. 1.—VASE-FRAGMENT IN BONN. 


Zeus, and stretching out his hands to another figure standing to the right, of whom only 
the drapery which conceals the right arm is left (Fig. 1). 

(3) A South Italian amphora, now lost, but the design of which is preserved in a 
crude drawing." This vase affords the closest parallel to the Taranto one, as it shews 
Dionysus almost emerged from the thigh of Zeus, who is seated between Eileithyia and a 
maenad and a silen; below is Athena with two maenads. 


3 Cf. a b.f. vase at Wurzburg shewing Athena 10a Inv. no. 1216. 19. Figured in outline in Philip- 
standing on the lap of Zeus; El. Cér. ii, 59; Lang- part, Iconographie des Bacchantes d’Euripide, no. 22, fig. 
lotz, Catalogue, no. 250, Pl. 71, 2. 2. I have to thank Dr. Greifenhagen for the photo- 


10 Beazley, VA. p. 134, fig. 83. In AV. p. 298 graph. 
the vase is referred to the Alkimachos painter. 1 Lenormant, GA. 1880, p. 72. 
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Of type (b) there are two more :一 


(4) A b.f. amphora from Capua, now in the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris. It 
shews the young Dionysus (AlOZ®OZ) standing on the lap of Zeus, with Hera (HEPA) 
beside him to assist. This is the earliest representation of the subject, for the Corinthian 
pyxis referred to by Raoul-Rochette,!3 shews merely an ordinary scene of accouchement, 
as the seated figure in the centre is not Zeus but a woman. 

(5) A r.f. bell-krater of the strong style from Comacchio 14 with Dionysus standing 
on the thigh of Zeus, this time holding a cantharus and a vine plant. Each side stands a 
woman in attendance. 


The Taranto vase perhaps gives the best, and certainly the most 
detailed, rendering of the subject. In the centre, on a rock represented 
by a mass of rough incised circles, sits Zeus (IEYz) with his sceptre in his 
left hand, and from his right thigh just above the knee emerges the young 
Dionysus (AIONY2O2), wearing a vine crown and stretching out his hands 
towards a woman, who, by reason of the sceptre she bears, may be taken 
as Hera, who also appears in a similar capacity on the b.f. amphora cited 
above. Above, to left, sits Aphrodite with Eros beside her; to right is 
Apollo and beside him, with her hand upon his shoulder, sits Artemis, 
girt with a fawn skin and carrying her bow; in the centre is Pan, only 
half visible behind some rising ground, again represented by incised 
circles. Pan is shading his eyes at the sight (&mrooxomevuowv); he is often 
represented so, for example on the Phaon krater at Palermo,!5 and the 
type perhaps goes back to one of the great works of art. It is instructive 
to compare the description of Pan given by Silius Italicus,!6 who refers 
to him in this very attitude, 


obtendensgue manum solem inferuescere fronti 
arcet et umbrato perlustrat pascua uisu. 


The reason for his presence is explained by Philostratus,!? who tells us 
how he hymned the birth of Dionysus; his syrinx is hanging from the 
stick he is carrying. On the lower register to right is a group of three 
women, to left a silen enjoying a little dance, and in the centre is Hermes, 
his right foot supported on a rock and leaning forward with arms crossed 
over the upraised knee. A familiar attitude—we meet it for the first 
time in vase painting on a bell-krater in the Villa Giulia !8 and it un- 
doubtedly goes back to some sculptural prototype. One thinks of the 
youth tying his sandal on the west frieze of the Parthenon, and Professor 
A. B. Cook has even ventured on a restoration of the east pediment 19 
shewing Hermes in that pose. 

On the neck, a contest between Lapiths and Centaurs. To left, a 
centaur about to fell a Lapith with a blow from a branch; to right, one 
taking a large bite out of his adversary’s neck. 

Peace for the main design, for the subsidiary one strife. It is the 


12 No. 219. Minervini, Monumenti posseduti da R. 16 xiii, 941. 
Barone, PI. I. 17 Imagines, I, 14. 
13 Choix des peintures de Pompei, p. 81. 18 FR. PI. 20. 
14 Negrioli, MSc. 1927, p. 166, Pl. XVI. 19 Zeus, II. ii, in folder at end. 


15 FR. PI. 50. 
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other way about on the reverse, and the little picture on the neck shews 
us Herakles about to have a meal. He is reclining upon his lion skin, 
and above him hang his bow and quiver case; from the right comes up 
a silen with a basket containing what looks like a large loaf of bread, for 
which, as we remember from the ‘ Frogs,’ 2° Herakles had a decided weak- 
ness. From the left two more young silens ?t come up, the first with a 
table, and the other with a jug and a dish of cakes. Like the principal 
scene on the obverse, this is one for which few parallels can be found in 
vase painting. The best is from a kylix in the British Museum 2 shewing 
on the exterior a symposium scene in which Herakles and Dionysus are 
the principal characters, but there are two silens as well, and one of 
these is creeping up to the table to steal a cake while the diners are not 
looking. ‘There is also a kylix in the Louvre, attributed to Skythes, 
which shews Herakles reclining for the feast in the presence of silens and 
a maenad; and on an amphora there by the Berlin Painter ? (kindly 
pointed out to me by Mr. Martin Robertson) we see on the one side 
Herakles reclining, while on the other a silen runs up with an oenochoe 
and a lyre. 

The Amazonomachy which forms the main design of the reverse is 
a good piece of work. It is divided into two registers by a row of those 
rough incised circles of which the artist seems so fond. Above is a combat 
between an Amazon on horseback and two warriors on foot, framed 
between two other standing Amazons, the one to left about to shoot an 
arrow in defence of her friend, the other blowing a blast on a long trumpet. 
To left below, an Amazon with a lunate shield (pelta) tries to flee from a 
warrior who is about to cut her down with a sweep of his sword. In 
the centre, a duel between another pair—the man lunges at the Amazon 
with his spear, she is about to parry the blow with her shield, and deal 
him one in return with her upraised battle axe. To right lies an Amazon 
in the contortions of her death agony, for she has received a mortal wound 
just below her left breast. It is a vivid scene, and well balanced; there 
are five combatants in each register, yet grouped in different ways to 
give variety, and at the same time interlinked to give some idea of unity 
to the whole composition, that it be not a mere series of isolated combats. 
A very similar rendering of the subject may be found on a krater in the 
British Museum.?4 

Well has Beazley pointed out the influence of the work of Pheidias 
and his contemporaries upon such a vase as this.?5 The obverse indeed is 
‘reminiscent of the Parthenon,’ and the centauromachy scene 2° might 
well be an excerpt from the Phigaleia frieze, where too is represented a 
centaur biting into the neck of a Lapith. Also the vase stands close to 


20 Ar. Frogs 551. 23a G 174. Beazley, AV. p. 81, no. 71. 

#1 Not slaves, as Philippart (/.c.) has it. =+ F 158. FR. iii, p. 345, fig. 164. The vase is 

2 E 66; Smith, BM. Vases, iii, Pl. IV; Beazley, referred by Watzinger to the group of Naples 2411. 
AV. p. 222 (Schule des Makron no. 9). 25 Beazley, Vases in Poland, p. 72, n. 4. 

23 G 11. Pottier, Mon. Piot, ix, 1902, PI. XV; 26 Watzinger, ÖJh. 1913, p. 160. 


Pfuhl, Mug. fig. 342; Beazley, AV. p. 41, no. 20. 
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the work of the Meidias painter, his Zeus and ours are very much the 
same god, and our Hermes and his Klytios are in much the same pose.?? 

Stylistically our vase stands in very close relationship to the group 
attributed to the Sisyphus painter; Beazley thinks it not by his hand, 
but nearer to the livelier style of the Berlin Dancing Girl painter. It 
stands between his work and that of the successors to the Sisyphus painter, 
as represented by such vases as the Naples volute krater with offerings to 
Dionysus 29 or the one at Brussels with the apotheosis of Herakles.39 On 
the reverse of the Naples vase is a Centauromachy with a centaur biting 
a Lapith, which corresponds closely with the similar scene on the neck of 
the obverse of our vase. Another vase, roughly of the same period as 
these two, is the calyx krater at Paris with (a) Odysseus consulting 
Teiresias and (6) the Judgment of Paris. Athena on the reverse of this 
vase is the counterpart of Hera on ours, and there is general similarity 
in the treatment of body and drapery, except that on the Teiresias vase 
the folds have become more finicky, and the limbs a little softer and 
rounder. So we may date our vase before these three, and it will come 
somewhere between the latest work of the Sisyphus painter and the end 
of the fifth century, which will be approximately the dating of the other 
vases; let us say about 410, or early in the last decade of the century. 

The precise location of the centre of the early South Italian vase 
industry has not yet been determined, and until we can get further evidence 
from contemporary history, this will not be easy to do. Many attempts 
have been made since the time when Macchioro,?2 working on the geo- 
graphical basis of proveniences, drew up his rather rigid classification of 
South Italian pottery. Most have rightly taken style rather than pro- 
venience as the criterion, though Wuilleumier,33 reverting to the older 
method, has tried to make out that Ceglie was a flourishing centre, in 
view of the numerous finds there. But finds at or near Taranto have 
been as rich, and it seems much more likely that the main stream of South 
Italian pottery would, in its initial stages, flow from one of the larger 
and more important towns, and even if Thurii were, as Furtwaengler 34 
has suggested, the source and fount, Taranto must have had a very flourish- 
ing ceramic industry of its own before the end of the fifth century, and 
our vase may well be taken as one of its products. 


British School, Rome. A. DALE TRENDALL. 


27 Nicole, Meidias, Pl. IT. 31 Bib. Nat. 422. FR. PI. 60, i; Giraudon, 
28 Beazley, loc. cit.; Moon, op. cit. p. 35; Neuge- Photo 28984. 
bauer, Führer, no. 2400, p. 140, Pl. 70; Watzinger, 322 RM. 1911, pp. 187-213; 1912, pp. 21-36, 
FR. iii, p. 347. 163-188. 
29 No. 2411; FR. PI. 175-6. 33 RA. 1929, 11, p. 209; 1931, 1, p. 250. 
80 A 1018; CV. IV Db 1. 34 Masterpieces, p. 110. 


PLATE VIII. 


JHS. VOL. LIV (1934). 
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JHS. VOL. LIV (1934). PLATE IX. 
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THE BIRTH OF DIONYSOS: FROM A KRATER AT TARANTO. 


